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The Works of John Gower, Edited by G. C. Macaulay, Vols. 
I-IV. Clarendon Press. 1 899-1902. 

A critical edition of the Confessio Amantis of Gower has long 
been a desideratum to the Middle English student. The Clarendon 
Press has undertaken not only to supply this want but also to give 
us an improved text of the Latin and French works, which have 
been printed only in a form inaccessible to most readers. It has 
further printed for the first time the long-lost French poem, of 
which no trace was supposed to be left. This task has been 
entrusted to the editorial care of Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 

The first volume is devoted to the French works of the poet. 
There can be no doubt that the long didactic poem, Mirour de 
1'omme, which is still unfinished at the point where the manu- 
script breaks off" with verse 29945, ' s the work of the " moral 
Gower". Its title, its general theme, its plan of subdivision, 
according to its accompanying Table of Contents, all correspond 
to the description by the author himself of his French work, 
Speculum Hominis, or, as he afterwards called it, Speculum 
Meditantis, the name by which the statements of Leland and 
Bale have caused it to be known. The genealogical arrange- 
ment in the treatment of the Vices, the constant use of certain 
authorities, a vocabulary and language similar to that of his 
acknowledged French poems, even tricks of expression common 
to his English and Latin works, and, it must be added, its pro- 
lixity, offer more internal evidence of the authorship of the work 
than can be found in the recently discovered Meliador of Frois- 
sart, or the work upon the Athenian constitution of Aristotle. 

True, some of these points are not so much emphasized by 
the editor as they should have been, owing to the fact — for which 
he apologizes to the specialist — that he has not the equipment 
incidentally necessary to the editor of an Old French text. For 
instance, he does not seem to be acquainted with certain works 
on Old French grammar in general, or on the peculiarities of the 
dialect in which Gower wrote. The remarks upon the phonology 
and inflection, written without the aid of such important works 
as Busch's study of the Anglo-Norman dialect of the fourteenth 
century, and Sturzinger's introduction to his edition of the Ortho- 
graphia Gallica, need not be discussed in detail. Enough to say 
that the change of at into ei, which is regarded as exceptional by 
Mr. Macaulay, is a regular phenomenon in the development of 
that diphthong into e, and that there is no evidence to show that 
the historical spelling ai (not final) had a different pronunciation 
from the phonetic spelling e (pp. xxiii-xxiv). There is no doubt 
that the diphthong ue lost its pronunciation as such at an early 
period in Anglo-Norman, even if the spellings oe and eo were 
retained (pp. xxv-xxvi), and it has been equally well ascertained 
that eu and ui were simplified in pronunciation and spelling to 
u (pp. xxviii-xxix). Furthermore, the change in spelling and 
sound of ui to i was not an unknown development. 
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The editor is quite right in his supposition that the Marriage 
of the Deadly Sins was not a new idea with Gower. For we 
have not only the French poem, Li mariage des filles au diable, — 
cited from a Bodleian manuscript (p. liii), though it is to be found 
in Jubinal's Nouveau Recueil de Contes, Dits, etc., Vol. I, pp. 
283 ff., — but the same theme appears elsewhere in mediaeval 
didactic literature (T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 
pp. 235-6). 

The single manuscript of the Mirour does not present any 
special difficulties to the editor, although it is unfortunate that 
such words as " de par ", " par dehors ", etc., have been spelled 
as single words contrary to the practice of the most competent 
editors, while " pieca " would have been better written " piec'a ". 
A collation of the only known manuscript of the Balades, and of 
the several manuscripts of the TraitiS, has suggested corrections 
of a number of readings and emendations found in the editions 
of the Roxburghe Club and of Stengel. 

In the notes, precise and accurate explanations of syntactical 
constructions could have been given, if more recent discussions 
than those found in Burguy had been used. For instance, Tobler 
has treated in full the use of the conditional in place of the 
imperfect subjunctive in conditional clauses (Mir. 25 ; Vermischte 
Beitrage, Vol. Ill, p. 47), the periphrastic use of " faire " (Mir. 
II 35>' V. M. Vol. I, p. 19), and the substantive use of the in- 
finitive with an accompanying object (Mir. 987 ; V. B. Vol. II, p. 
90). Examples of the frequent interchange of the singular and 
plural of the second person in verbal forms have been pointed 
out in Anglo-Norman by Suchier (St. Auban, pp. 8-9), and 
in continental French by Forster (Richars li Biaus, Note to 
verse 969). 

The Glossary is a fairly complete Index Verborum, but forms 
of the same word often appear under different headings, while, 
on the other hand, the accepted meanings of some of the words 
are omitted. Words which need explanation are listed without 
comment, as are those which have become modern French and 
English with a change of meaning. "Claret" is not claret wine, 
but wine strained through a cloth containing spices, and if both 
"diamand" (diamond) and "daimant" (loadstone) have their 
origin in the same word "adamas", their meanings were not 
confused by mediaeval writers in general, or by Gower (cf. C. A. 
v - J333. J 397)- The use of "geste" (Mir. 16398, 26832) with 
the meaning "family, race" is not noted, and the translation of 
"alie" (clove of garlic) in the common phrase "nevalont une 
alie ", by " alder-berry ", reminds one of the origins of Romance 
Philology, and the Abbg de La Rue's rendering of the same 
word as " olive ". The use of the perfect participles, such as 
"despit", "contradit", "failli", in an active sense, seems to be 
quite unknown to the editor, who also fails to call attention to 
the very rare use of " souvenir " as a reflexive verb, and to the 
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examples of nouns with the pejorative suffix "aille" in such 
words as " pedaille ", " ribaudaille ". 

In editing the English works which form the second and third 
volume, the editor is working on more familiar ground, and he 
has given a text of the Confessio Amantis, which must necessarily 
supersede the other editions on account of the mass of new 
material that has been collected and the critical use made of it. 
The Introduction, Notes, and Glossary show an acquaintance 
with the better known English works in which the results of 
investigations in Middle English have been gathered together. 
The editor, throughout the edition, has a way of constantly 
using such qualifying expressions as " seems to be ", " probably 
the meaning ", " the meaning apparently", and criticism of the 
Glossary is forestalled by the prefatory statement that " in many 
cases an explanation is given of the meaning of words for the 
convenience of readers, but no discussion as to their meaning or 
origin is admitted in the Glossary". It is questionable as to 
whether " non " is to be rendered " noon ", as the editor thinks, 
or, more fully as " the hour of dinner ", which originally came at 
the ninth canonical hour, or three in the afternoon, but there is 
no doubt that " prime " was the first hour of the canonical day 
as "undern" was the third. Yet neither of these words is 
explained in the Glossary. That " enderday " is to be rendered 
" the other day ", and that the expression " cowthe him thonk " 
is the English equivalent of the French idiom "savoir gr€" may 
be known to the editor, but not to all his readers. He notes, 
only to leave unexplained, the common expression " to bere on 
hond", which means "to beguile, deceive", and when "painde- 
meine" (panis dominicus, simnel bread) appears as an English 
word, he does not make amends for his failure to define it in the 
French Glossary. 

Gower's Latin works, which have the advantage of being 
preserved in original copies, with corrections of the author, are 
presented in the fourth volume, with a text superior in every 
way to that found in the former uncritical editions. The Glossary, 
which is very properly confined to words unclassical in form and 
usage, would have been made more useful by the inclusion of all 
proper names. In the Life of Gower, prefatory to the volume, 
no new details have been added. But re-examination of the 
original documents has shown the worthlessness of the evidence 
afforded by some of them which have previously been supposed 
to bear upon the life of the poet. 

Mr. Macaulay emphasizes the encyclopaedic character of 
Gower's works, and for this reason he should have come to his 
task with a wide acquaintance with mediaeval literature, both in 
Latin and the vernacular tongues, and should have been con- 
versant with the results of the more recent investigations. Warton 
and Morley, in their treatment of Gower, have furnished the basis 
of the commentary on the Confessio Amantis, and the lack of 
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even this slight aid is apparent in the notes to the French and 
Latin works. But withal, the illustrative notes upon the sources 
of stories and phrases in the English work show a decided 
improvement on those in the first volume. The Latin works 
are treated with less detail of illustration, as they are regarded 
as historical documents rather than as literary efforts, but the 
frequent citations of parallel passages from Ovid, and from the 
poems of Peter Riga and Alexander Neckham, incline one to 
judge Gower's Latin verse as centos rather than as original 
compositions. 

Trinity College, Durham, N. C. GEORGE L. HAMILTON. 



Ancient Athens, by Ernest Arthur Gardner, Yates Professor 
of Archaeology in University College, London; formerly 
Director of the British School at Athens; author of A Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture, etc., etc. Illustrated. New York, 
1902. The Macmillan Company. 8°. Pp. XVI, 579. 

The need of a new work on Athens, presenting within the 
covers of a single book a comprehensive and at the same time 
scholarly treatment of the topography and monuments of the 
ancient city in the light of recent discoveries, has been growing 
more and more acute during the past few years. Those who have 
felt this need will feel grateful to Professor Gardner for his work 
on Ancient Athens. Its comprehensiveness will be seen from the 
list of its chapters: I. Situation and Natural Features; II. The 
Walls of the Acropolis and the Town; III. The Acropolis before 
the Persian Wars; IV. The Town before the Persian Wars; V. 
Early Attic Art; VI. The Acropolis in the Fifth Century; VII. 
The Parthenon; VIII. The Erechtheum and the Temple of Victory; 
IX. The City in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries; X. The Theseum, 
the Asclepieum and the Theater; XL The Ceramicus; XII. 
Athens in Hellenistic and Roman Times; XIII. Pausanias in 
Athens; XIV. The Piraeus. The author's method is thus seen 
to be chronological in the main. The effect of clearness and con- 
nectedness resulting from the method is enhanced by the author's 
gift of clear, orderly, and concise statement. 

Although Professor Gardner's aim, according to his publishers, 
is " to give an adequate and at the same time popular account 
of ancient Athens", his work can be called popular only in a very 
limited sense. It is true that its pages are not heavily weighted 
with references, and that the minutiae of some of the disputed 
questions are relegated to notes at the ends of chapters; but the 
employment of long passages of Greek as prefaces to chapters, 
the frequent quotation of Greek in the text, and the general 
assumption that the reader is conversant with the topography 
and monuments of ancient Athens are hardly marks of popular 



